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a mere change of degree, we can see that the
dawn of self-consciousness brings with it the trans-
formation of a sensitive continuity of life into the
apprehension of a diversity of objects, which, as they
are related to one self, form one world of experience.
And in this we have already all the elements of a
rational consciousness, a consciousness which is guided
by general principles, however little the subject of it
may as yet be capable of reflecting on such principles.
Such a being can scarcely be said to have sensations
at all, in the sense in which a being not self-conscioxis
could have them. It is not that something has been
externally added to the sensitive consciousness, but
that development has brought with it a new
differentiation and a new integration which have
essentially transformed its whole nature.

And the same is true of the appetites of the
animal. We have them in us, yet in another senae
we have them not. For in us, as I have said, they
become better or worse than animal impulses, just
because they are referred to definite objects and ends,
and because these objects and ends are not isolated
from each other, but form elements in the life of
one self, and so constitute parts of the good or
happiness which it necessarily seeks. The self-
conscious being, as I have said in a previous
lecture, cannot seek merely to satisfy its desires;
it must seek to satisfy itself, that is, it must seek